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aided by the coal from the only productive coalfields of Holland,
those of Limburg,- which have an average annual output of over
12,000,000 tons. Maastricht is engaged in the woollen industry,
and manufactures glass and ceramic wares. In the Twenthe district
of Overyssel several small towns, including Enschede, Hengelo,
Almelo, and Oldenzaal, are occupied in spinning and weaving
cotton, and weaving has also spread into Gelderland and North
Brabant. The industry has few natural advantages, and pro-
bably owed much, in the earlier stages of Its development, to
the special privileges it then enjoyed for the sale of its products
in the Dutch colonial possessions.
COMMUNICATIONS. The principal railways are those which place
the Dutch ports in communication with Germany and Belgium.
From Wesel on the Rhine one route leads by Emmerich and Arnheim
to Amsterdam, another by Cleve and Dordrecht to Rotterdam
and the Hook of Holland, and a third by Breda to Flushing,
Amsterdam and Rotterdam are connected with Berlin by a line
running eastwards by Oldenzaal to Osnabrack, and with Brussels
and Paris by one which goes southwards by Dordrecht and
Antwerp.
The chief waterway of the country is the Rhine, which takes in
succession the names of Waal, Merwede, and Maas. Below Rotter-
darn it is connected wit If the ocean by an artificial waterway known
as the " Nieuwe Waterweg." Ships going to Amsterdam avoid
the voyage through the Zuider Zee by availing themselves of the
North Sea Canal, which has its outlet at Ymuiden. The Merwede
Canal connects Amsterdam with Utrecht and the Rhine, by way of
the Lek and the Merwede ; and the Zuid WiHem's Kanaal replaces
the Maas below Maastricht, where it becomes unsuitable for naviga-
tion. The Juliana Canal from Maastricht to the canalized Meuse
connects the Dutch mining area by water with the rest of Holland.
Li addition there are, in the alluvial district especially, a great
number of minor canals which are of much value for the conveyance
of agricultural produce.
FOREIGN TRADE. The principaTimports include raw cotton and
grain from the United States; coal from Germany; iron and steel
goods, chemicals, and clothing from Germany and Belgium; machin-
ery from Germany and the United Kingdom; and cotton yarns from
the United Kingdom. The exports, which, include dairy produce,